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EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE OF BALTI- 
MORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The subject matter of these proceedings 


_ has been alluded to in our paper, but the 


official statement is now before us. Eps. 


At a called meeting of the Representative 
Committee, held at Lombard Street Meeting 
House, Third month 6th, 1880, the following 
was contained in the report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Titles and Funds: 

The Committee also found in their re- 
searches that there is another fund of long 
standing, say about sixty years, that this 
Yearly Meeting and some of its constituent 
branches are concerned in, and, which has an 
interesting hietory connected with it, the se- 
quel to which we hope to be prepared to 
furnish the Representative Committee with at 
its next meeiing. The amount, though not 
large, has many incidents of a peculiarly in- 
teresting character connected with it, which 
we think will be well worthy of a place in 
our valuable records. 

In the pursuit of this matter, actuated by 
the same feeling that induced the Yearly 
Meeting to proffer in 1867 to our “‘ Ortbodox” 
brethren an equitable division of all the 
property held by the Meeting at the time of 
the unfortunate ceparation, in 1828, this 
committee assumed the responsibility of pro- 
posing to those Friends to unite with us in 
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an effort to obtain what might be coming to. 


us of our portion of the claim, which ante- 
dated the separation. This proporal was cor- 
dially acceded to on their part, and we think, 
may properly be held as a fruit of the Chris- 
tian course pursued in 1867. An eminent 
counsel of this city, and one of Philadelphia, 
remarked to one of our committee, “ It was 
an exhibition of Christian generosity, un- 
paralleled in the history of the Churches, as 
far as they kuew, of a people or congrega— 
tion, voluntarily, according to those of its 
members, who had left the fold, an equal 
(pro-rata) distribution of their property.” 

At the regular meeting of the committee, 
held Tenth month 234, 1880, the same com- 
mittee reported further on this subject, as 
follows : 


Sarah Zane, a member of our Society, re- 
siding in the city of Philadelphia, by will 
proven Fourth month 21st, 1821, left, with 
numerous other legacies, to “ Friends com- 
posing Baltimore Yearly Meeting, for the 
benefit of the Indians,” $1,000. Also, to 
“ Baltimore Yearly Meeting,” $500. The 
interest upon this latter sum was to be paid 
towards their Yearly Meeting stock. To the 
“select members” of the “ Monthly Meetin 
of women Friends, held at Hopewell, Va., 
$500; the interest upon which to be paid to 
the relief of the poor belonging to said Meet- 
ing; and to the “ Friends composing Centre 
Preparative Meeting,” belonging to Hopewell 
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Meeting, $500, for the purpose of “ enlarging 
the Meeting House and enclosing the Jot.” 
From various causes the payment of the fore. 
going legacies, as well as others, was deferred, 
until in the year 1826 a suit was instituted 
in the U.S. Circuit Court at Philadelphia. 
This suit was continued until the year 1830, 
at which time Hugh Balderston testified be- 
fore the court on bebalf of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held on Courtland street, and 
John Livingston on behalf of the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends held on Lombard street. 
The opinion of Judge Baldwin was not de- 
livered until 1833, a period of tbree years. 
The venerable Eli K. Price, our friend and 
counsel at this time, and who, remarkable to 
state, was counsel for our Friends in 1827, 
writes that “that opinion cost Judge Bald- 
win years of study, and is the best monument 
to his memory; that he found law unknown 
to the profession there, and unknown to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It was 
the source of the law that caved Girard Col- 
lege and its estates, and many others to 
charity.” He continues, “there is no legal 
question to be settled. All that is wanted is 
for a Master in Chancery to report who are 
entitled to receive the money. The court 
will probably ae much upon my repre- 
sentations, and I am anxious that what is 
right should be done. If there is to be con- 
troversy between the two bodies who claim to 
be Friends, the money had better remain 
where it is; that would lacerate their peace 
principles many times more than the money 
is worth to them; on no acconnt could I be 
a party to it. I desire you would ascertain 
about this before we go into court.” 

It is a satisfaction to the committee to be 
able now to state that the earnest aspirations 
of our friend have been gratified, except in 
one instance. Friends of Ohio, who were to 
bave received a part of the fund, have failed 
to make an amicable arrangement; one party 
there (not curs) claiming to be the “only re- 
presentative” of the “ancient Society,” and 
they can “make no compromise with those 
who are unsound in the faith.” 

The committee herewith submit a state- 
ment of the account: 

From various causes the amount paid into 
the United States Court was but a small por- 
tion of that bequeathed ; this balance was in- 
vested in U. 8. bonds, and continued to bear 
interest until Fourth month 20th, 1871, when 
it was, by a general act of Congress, paid in- 
to the U. 8. eater for want of claimants, 
where it has remained until this time, without 
interest. In accordance with the agreement 
entered into with our ‘‘ Orthodox” Friends, 
we have paid them one-fifth of the net pro- 
ceeds of Baltimore Yearly Meeting’s share, 








viz.: $246, leaving as our portion $954. 
$318 of this should, according to the will, be 
invested and the interest derived therefrom 
applied to our annual expenses, and $636 
applied to the Indian fund, the interest to be 
used at the diecretion of the Indien Com- 
mittee. 

That the benevolent intentions of the tes- 
tatrix may as far as practicable be observed, 
this committee recommend that the $318 be 
added to the “Fair Hill” fund, believing this 
would be a legitimate disposition to make of 
it, and that the $636 be invested for the bene- 
fit of the Indian fund. 


The balance, in the hands of the commit- 
tee is now subject to the order of the Repre- 
sentative Committee. 


Statement of the amount received from Eli 
K. Price, through H. Stockbridge & Son, on 
account of bequests of the late Sarah Zane, 
of Philadelphia: 


For Indian Committee of Baltimore Yearly 

Meeting.........ccccoccerccccccces ooccces cococeces $ 906 24 
For Baltimore Yearly Meeting stock......... 453 12 
For the Monthly Meeting of Hopewell, Va 453 12 
For the Centre Preparative Meeting of 


Hopewell, Va. ccccccccccccces cose cvvccceecccees» 453 12 
$2,265 60 
Less this amount retained for sundry ex- 
penses, incurred as per bill, counsel fées, 
OCLC. cecrceees oseee.cocccccccecccscccsscceescovoccccees 265 60 
$2,000 00 


On behalf of the Committee, 
Tuos. H. MaTTHeEws, 
Wirii1am Woop, 
Epwin BLACKBURN, 
Isaac 8. RussE.., 
RicHarp T. BENTLEY, 


Davip W. Branson. 
Baltimore, Tenth mo. 23d, 1880. 





IN ENDEAVORING to estimate the genuine- 
ness of our religious experiences, we should 
ever keep in mind that all those experiences, 
which are wrought by the Spirit of God, and 
are genuine in their character, tend decidedly 
and uniformly to personal humility. “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” How can it be otherwise? 
The tendency of all true religion is to make 
God everything, and ourselves comparatively 
nothing; to sink the creature, while it ele- 
vates and enthrones the Creator in the centre 
of the heart. ‘‘God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace unto the humble” 

The height and sum of religion is to bear 
the image of Christ. But cau thore flatter 
themeelves that they bear the Saviour’s image 
who are overcome and rendered impatient by 
every trifling incident of an adverse nature? 
—T. C. Upham. 
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: For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOMAS CHALKLEY AND THE INDIANS. 


Hopewe tt, Va., Eleventh mo. 29th, 1880. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer: 

Dear Frienps.—In a history of the set- 
tlement of the.Valley of the Shenandoah, 
published nearly fifty years ago by Samuel 
Kercheval, I find the following, which you 
may think of sufficient general interest to 
publish in Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Your Friend, D. W. BRANson. 


“The great and wise William Penn set the 
example of purchasing the Indian lands. 
Several respectable individuals of the Quaker 
Society thought it unjust to take possession of 
this valley without making the Indiana some 
compensation for their right. Measures were 
adopted to effect this object. But upon in- 
quiry, no particular tribe could be found who 
a to have any prior claim to the soil. 

t was considered the common hunting ground 
of various tribes and not claimed by any 
particular nation who had authority to eel). 

“This information was communicated to 
the author by two aged and highly respecta- 
ble men of Friends’ Society, Isaac Brown and 
Lewis Neill, each of them upwards of eighty 
years of age, and both residents of the county 
of Frederick, Va. 

“Tn confirmation of this statement, a letter 
written by Thomas Chaulkley to the Mcnthly 
Meeting of Opequon (Hopewell), on the 21st 
of Fifth month, 1738, is strong circumstan- 
tial evidence, of which letter the following is 
@ copy: 


had a natural right thereto in justice and 
equity, and no people, according to the law 
of nature aad justice and our own principle, 
which is according to the glorious Gospel of 
our dear and holy Jesus Christ, ought to take 
away or settle on other men’s lands or rights 
without consent or purchasing the same by 
agreement of the parties concerned, which I 
suppose in your case is not yet done. 

“Thirdly. Therefore, my counsel and Chris- 
tian advice to you is, my dear friends that the 
most reputable among you do with speed en- 
deavor to agree with and purchase your lands 
of the native Indians or inhabitants. Take 
example of our worthy and honorable late 
proprietor William Penn, who by his wise and 
religious care in that relation hath settled a 
lasting peace and commerce with the natives, 
and through his prudent management therein 
hath been instrumental to plant in peace one 
of the most flourishing proviaces in the 
world. 

“ Fourthly. Who would run the risk of the 
lives of their wives and children for the spar- 
ing of a little cost and pains? I am concerned 
to lay these things before you under an un- 
common exercise of mind, that your new and 
flourishing little settlement may not be laid 
waste, and (if the providence of the Almighty 
doth not intervene) some of the blood of 
yourselves, wives or children, be shed or spilt 
on the ground. 

‘“* Fifthly. Consider you are in the provinee 
of Virginia, holding what rights you have 
under that goverament; and the Virginians 
have an agreement with the natives to go as 
far as the mountains and no farther; and you 
are over and beyond the mountains, therefore 
out of trat agreement, by which you lie open 
to the insults and incursions of the southern 
Indians, who, have destroyed many of the 
inhabitants of Carolina and Virginia, and 
even now have destroyed more on like occa- 
sion. The English,in going beyond the bounds 
of their agreement, eleven of them were killed 
by the Indians while we were traveling in 
Virginia. 

“Sixthly. If you believe yourselves to be 
within the bounds of William Penn’s Patent 
from King Charles II, which will be hard for 
you to prove, you being far southward of his 
line, yet if done, that will be no consideration 
with the Indians without a purchase from 
them, except you will go about to convince 
them by fire and sword, contrary to our prin- 
ciples; and if that were done, they would 
ever be implacable enemies, and the land 
could never be enjoyed in peace. 

“Seventhly. Piease to note that in Penn- 
sylvania no new settlements are made without 
an agreement with the natives; as witness 
Lancaster County, lately settled, though that 





























“ Virginia, AT JOHN CHEAGLES’, 
21st Fifth month, 1738. 


«‘ To Friends of the Monthly Meeting at Opeguon: 

“ DEAR FRIENDS WHO INHABIT SHENAN- 
DOAH AND OPEQUON:—Having a concern 
for your welfare and prosperity, both now and 
hereafter, and also the prosperity of your 
children, I had a desire to see you, but being 
in years and heavy and much spent and 
fatigued with my long journeyings in Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, makes it seem too hard for 
me to perform a visit in person to you, where- 
fore, I take this way of writing to discharge 
my mind of what lies weighty thereon ; and 

“First. I desire that you be ‘very careful 
on far and back inhabitants) to keep a 

riendly correspondence with the native Indi- 
ans, giving them no occasion of offence; they 
being a cruel and merciless enemy where they 
think they are wronged or defrauded of their 
rights; as woful experience hath taught in 
Carolina, Virginia and Maryland, and espe- 
cially in New England, etc.; and 

Secondly. As nature hath given them and 
their forefathers the possession of the conti- 
nent of America (or this wilderness), they 
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is far within the grant of William Penn’s 
Patent from King Charles II; wherefore you 
lie open to the insurrections of the northern 
as well as southern Indians; and 

“Lastly. Thus having shown my good will 
to you and to your new little settlement, that 
you might sit, every one, under your own 
shady tree where none might make you afraid, 
and that you might prosper naturally and 
spiritually, you and your children, and hav- 
ing a little eased my mind of that weight and 
concern (in some measure) that lay upon me, 
I at present desist, and subscribe myself in 
the love of our holy Lord Jesus Christ, your 
real friend, a 

The author continues: “This excellent 
letter from this good man proves that the 
Quakers were among our earliest settlers, and 
that this class of people were early disposed 
to do justice to the natives of the country.” 

I have never seen the above letter in print 
other than in this old history, very few copies 
of which are now extant. 1 hope you may 
consider it worthy of a place in your paper. 


P.8.—I have spelled Chalkley with a u in 
it as the historian has it. D. W.B. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
B. RUSH ROBERTS. 


The death of our friend B. Rush Roberts 
is announced in the papers, and by this time 
is generally known. It will, no doubt, eur- 
prise his many friends, as he hed been for 
some time in unusually good health, and had 
vigorously taken up labors which he had 
been compelled to lay down. 

He came to this city in early life, and 
served an apprenticeship in the drug busi. 
ners, acquiring great proficiency in his line, 
and attaining to the conduct of a profitable 
and honorable butinese. He married Mary, 
one of the daughters of our esteemed friend, 
the late John Needles, who survives him. By 
cloee application to business his health be- 
came impaired, and he removed to the health- 
ful and interesting neighborhood of Sandy 
Spring. 

His presence always commanded respect at 
the “ White House,” and at the Interior De- 
partment, and he was on terms of friencship 
with many of the good men of the country 
copnecied with the government. 

After the adoption of the “ Peace Policy” 
in re'ation to the Indians by President Grant, 
in which he was a prime mover, he worked 
shoulder to shoulder with our departed fiiends 
Samuel M. Janvey and Bc nj. Hallowell. 

From bis comtortable home he went forth 
in works of philan'hropy, and visited the 
Indian agercies and Washington many times; 


and it was fram exposure in riding 12 miles 
in the public mail coach, on one of these 
occasions, that he took cold, which resulted 
in his death after a few days’ illness. He 
died where ke had Jong lived, honored and 
loved by all. 

In the old burying grounds of Sandy 
Spring and Goore Creek repose the remains. 
of three good men, whose lives on earth will 
be remembered and whore deeds of philan~ 
thropy will long be recited by the white man, 
the red man and the black man, 

Our friend through life was an active, most 
useful and consistent member of the Society 
of Friends. H. J. 

Baltimore, Twelfth month 2d, 1880. 


——-~0m 
THE HABIT OF SELF-CONTROL. 


If there is one habit which, above all 
others, is deserving of cultivation it is that of 
self control. In fact it includes so much that 
is of value and importance in life that it may 
almost be said that, in proportion to its power, 
does the man obtain his manhood and the 
woman her womanhood. The ability to iden- 
tify self with the bighest parts of our neture, 
and to bring all the lower parts into eubjec- 
tion, or rather to draw them all upward into 
harmony with the best that we know, is the 
one central power which supplies vitality to 
all the rest. 

How to develop this in the child may well 
absorb the energy of every parent; how to 
cultivaie it in himself may well employ the 
wisdom and enthusiasm of youth. Yet it is 
no mysterious or complicated path that leads 
to this goal. The habit of eelf control is but 
the accumulation of continued acts of self- 
denial for a worthy object; it is but the re- 
peated authority of the reason over the im- 
pulses, of the judgment over the inclinations, 
of the sense of duty over the desires. He 
who has acquirea this habit, who cap govern 
himself intelligently, without painful effort, 
and without any fear of revolt trom his appe- 
tites and passions, has within him the source 


of all real power and all true happiness. The 


force aud energy which he bas put forth day 
by day, and hour by hour, is not. exhausted 
nor even diminished; on the contrary it has 
increased by use, and has become stronger 
and keener by exercise; and, although it has 
already completed its work in the pust, it is 
still bis well-tried, true and powerful weapon 
for future conflicis in higher regions.— Public 
Ledger. 

WHOEVER looks for a friend without im- 
perfections will never find what he seeke. We 
love_curselves with all our faults, and we 
ought to love our friends in like manner. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A TRIBUTE. 


EsTEEMED Eptrors—May [ add my little 
‘tribute to the memory of Lucretia Morr? 


““T never knew, like you, the dear departed ; 
{ stood not by 


When, in calm trust, the pure and tranquil- 


hearted 
Lay down to die. 


‘God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 


What He hath given; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in His heaven.” 
Lowell’s lines on the death of Channing 
‘seem applicable, also, to this faithful cham- 
pion of Freedom and Truth. 


“¢ Peace is more strong than war, and gentleness, 


Where force were vain, makes conquest o’er the 
wave; 


And love lives on, and hath a power to bless, 
When they who loved are hidden in the grave. 

No power can die that ever wrought for truth ; 
Thereby a law of nature it became, 

And lives unwithered in its sinewy youth, 
When he who cailed it forth is but a name.” 


In reflecting upon such lives, it has seemed 
‘to me that in every generation there are a 
few noble, largely endowed individuals, whose 
mission it is te carry the banner of truth for- 
‘ward, and plant it upon some lonely outpost, 
and there, supported by a few faithful, loyal 
‘followers, await the slow advance of the 
ranks. It may be through difficulties and 
‘dangers, through opposition and censure, but 
with that broader vision which diecerns the 
future, and the course of the Father’s empire, 
holds the grouad firmly agaiost “ foes without 
and fears within,” uatil, slowly and surely, 
the unwieldy ranks, cumbered with false 
‘ideas, with traditions and with selfish pur- 
poses, gradually approach and finally reach 
and surround tha vanguard, who, weary yet 
‘Tejoicing, ie down and die, and enter into the 
Presence, to reesive the “ Well done” and 
‘the promise, not of idleness or uselessness, 
but to be made “ruler over more” in the 
‘Higher Kingdom. Then, again, from out the 
ranks others start, here and there, in different 
‘directions, alone or poorly supported, taking 
‘up the banner that fell from the nerveless fin- 
gers, and march on and repeat the life of the 
heroes who have gone before. 

These military symbols serve well to illus- 
‘trate the life of warfare of which Paul so 
-often speaks—the warfare without carnal 
‘weapons—the warfare not only within but 
without. 

In looking upon such lives we are apt to 
dwell upon the fioal glory rather than upon 
the long continued heroism which braved un- 
just criticism, bitter denunciation, alienation 
of friends, and even death itself, for the 
cause of truth. 


cise. 
gest food another. A man may feel ravenous 
and consume large quantities of material con- 
taining the elements of nutrition, but be un- 
able to appropriate the supply furnished, or, 
in other words, to nourish himself. It is so 
with rest. 
without rest, and idleness without the restora- 
tion of energy. The faculty of recovery and 
recuperation after exercise is in direct pro- 
portion to the vitality of the organ rested. 
This faculty is not to be called into action by 








I cannot forbear, just here, expressing my 
belief that there are armor bearers still need- 
ed in the cause of slavery, not to man, but to 
the evil spirit of alcohol. 

We may be charged with fanaticism, with 
intemperance, with zeal without discretion ; 
it may be considered impossible to accomplish 
its overthrow; but with the indomitable spirit 
of the “dear departed ” let us press forward, 
and with faith in the ultimate triumph of the 
cause, because it is just, and in the spirit of 
Daniel, if need be, “eat no pleasant bread ” 
until this “abomination of desolation” be 
removed. 

It requires no light baptism to enter such 
warfare, but in the end ‘‘ wisdom is justified 
of her children.” H. A. P. 


——_————~e0—-—__—_ 


REST AND REPAIR. 
It may be safely assumed that those have 


been mistaken who supposed that physiologi- 
cal rest consists in inaction, and that repair 


goes on during quiescence. Nutrition—and 
therefore repair—is the concomitant of exer- 
Appetite is one thing, the power to di- 


Mere inaction may be secured 


inactivity! It follows that relief and recovery 
from the eff-cts of what is improperly called 
‘‘overwork” cannot be obtained by simply 
“going away fur change,” or by indulgence 
in idleness. A new form of exercise is neces- 


sary, and the mode of action chosen must be 
one that supplies moderate exercise to the 


part of the system which it is required to 
‘‘rest” and “restore.” Health seekers often 
err in trying to recover their powers by simple 


division of energy. It is a popular error to 
suppose that when the brain is overworked 


the muscular system should be exercised by 
way of counteraction. The part itself must 
be worked, so as to stimulate the faculty of 
nutrition, but it should be set to fresh work, 
which will incite the same powers to act in a 
new direction.—London Lancet. 





HOME AND THE FAMILY. 


Two or three practical ideas may help us 
to see the philosophical reason for the fact 
that the family is so fucdamental in society. 
The surroundings of home have a reflex 
influence upon character. The truth is not 


ad 
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so much that immoral or careless people allow 
their buildings to go to wreck, and their sur- 
roundings to become unpleasant, but rather 
that poor houces and unclean streets cause 
bad morals and careless habits. Our externals 
do have a reflex influence upon character. 
No externals can in themselves make either 
great or good men, and the loss of pleasant 
surroundings cannot destroy the inherent 
nobleness or talent that may exist. A great 
poetic coul will sing anywhere, and a pure 
one will live a good life under the most un- 
favorable conditions; but it is nevertheless 
true that the world’s best creators of thought 
have generally caught their inspiration along 
with the pure breath of river or lake or sea, 
or amid the sublimities of woods and moun- 
tains. A few great souls, too, will make a 
town or city sacred,’and give it a certain tone 
or character until the place will seem to cre- 
ate good or great men. Athens seemed for a 
time to breed philosophers out of its atmos- 
phere and groves. Rome, in its prime aad 
vigor, made statesmanship contagious ; and 
the lakes of Northern England seemed to 
create a school of poets out of their placid 
beauty and picturesque eurroundings. In 
some way, everything outside of us works its 
way into our dispositions and lives. To many 
noble lovers of their kind this fact is becom- 
ing quite conspicuous. Recently, nearly all 
the clergymen of New York on a certain 
Sunday preached upon the single subject of 
tenement houses. These philanthropists real- 
ized that morals and religion were almost 
impossible without better home surroundings. 
They knew full well that for three or four 
families to live on one floor, with nothing but 
a chalk mark to separate them, was to defy 
morality and the hope of manhood. What 
was true there in such an intense degree is 
true in a certain sense anywhere. Men are 
made or marred by their surroundings. Clean, 
sweet surroundings help to make a joyful, 
pure spirit. We know almost instinctively 
the kind of atmosphere out of which the boy 
has come when we look into his noble, manly 
face. There is a closer connection than is 
often ppone between unpleasant surround- 
ings and coarseness and vulgarity of manners 
or morals. Impure air and dusty corners will 
likely cause analogous secret infection in the 
moral nature. This truth is not changed at 
all by the apparent exception in the case of 
noble men who have grown up amid the most 
unfortunate surroundings. They have made 
much of themselves in spite of surroundings, 
but even then have suffered some loss of grace 
or culture. The moral or intellectual form 
of men will depend largely upon what they 
breathe or eat. It has been scientifically 
shown that many of the inhabitan‘s of Pata- 


gonia have become so because of their imper- 
fect surroundings. Many of them have been 

driven from a higher civilization, and are 

structurally of asuperior race; but they have 

become deteriorated, because of externals. 

The whole race of the Esquimaux is intel- 

lectually inferior, because their climate forces 
them to live almost entirely upon animal 

food. Imperfect food leads to weakness, and 

may very logically lead to intemperance. All 

this seems simple enough, and yet it is won- 
derful how ignorant even many intelligent 

people are of the effect of food and clothing 

upon character. It would be well for us if 
we were to observe how much of a certain. 

kind of food or bad air it takes to cause cer- 

tain moods or passions. We cannot look upon 

certain walle and pictures and architecture 

every day of our lives without being influ- 
enced. A great misiake has been made by 

those who have sneered at becoming drees and 

pleasing home decorations and recreations: 
All chaste external beauty and grace have a. 
reflex influence in creating moral beauty.. 
Beautiful surroundings help to give good! 
manners, aud good manners help to form 

good morals. We will all do well to heed 

the teachings of science in regard to heredity. 

According to that law, it is not only of moral 
importance as to our present surroundings,. 
but we are largely what we are beeause of the 
surroundings of ancestors. The kind of food 
which our ancestors ate or the pictures or 
their walls have become elements in our 
character. Humanity is a curiously complex 
organism, moulded or marred by a variety of 
influences. An unpleasant home is the cause 
of drunkenness in. multitudes of instances. The- 
woman who makes a room pleasant with 

flowers or music or the charm of picture or: 
sculpture, or with her own handiwork, or the- 
atmosphere of books or papers or pure amuse- 
ments, is the best temperance reformer.— From 
a sermon by S. J. Stewart, of Bangor. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PROHIBITION IN MARYLAND: 


The success that is attending the efforts of* 
the State Temperance Allianee of Maryland 
is most encouraging. It is claimed by the 
Local Option Advocate that about 103 of the- 
22 counties of the State are under prohibi- 
tion. 

In 1873 the prohibition of licensed liquor 
traffic, by the vote of the majority, common- 
ly known as the Local Option method, was 
first introduced by the ‘‘Allance,”’ and the- 
good results of the measure, where it has been 
adopted, are apparent in the lesseping of 
crime, and the consequent closing of jails. 
in some localities. The greater thrift of the 


laboring classes and the improvement of the: 


“ 
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small farms in the rural districts are to be 
traced to the absence of temptation to squan- 
der money in the grog shop and bar-room. 
Sobriety leads to a higher moral standard, 
and this, with popular education for all the 
children, without distinction of race or color, 
will place Maryland in the foremost rank of 
the constellation of States. 

Kan:as has done even more. Late election 
returns show a majority in the State of 20,000 
for prohibition; so that in the whole length 
and breadth of that great commonwealth no 
spirituous liquors for other than medicinal 
and art or scientific purposes can be bought, 
sold or manufactured. It is time for Penn- 
sylvania to arouse herself, and give her voice 
for a removal of the iniquitous traffic from 
her midst, 

It is time that the honest, law-abiding citi- 
zen of our large towns and cities should 
have a right to say whether the empty house 
next door to his own homestead shall be 
turned into a haunt of dissipation and crime 
—to say whether his boys shall be tempted 
by the allurements of the saloon to forsake 
the straight path of rectitude, and bring sor- 
row and shame upon themselves and their 
parents. 

Let the example of her sister States that 
are doing so much to shake off the terrible 
fiend of intemperance from their own shoul- 
ders be an incentive to increasiug diligence, 
until the same great victory is er 

L. J. R. 


—_—_—_—-~<00—--—____—_ 


LOCAL INFORMATION, 
MARLBOROUGH AND KENNETT SQUARE PREPARA- 
TIVE MEETINGS. 


In the prosecution of the work of the Edu- 
cational Committee a few members of that 
body, set apart to visit the schools of Ken- 
nett Square and Marlborough, fixed the time 
so as to be present at their Preparative Meet- 


ings. 

Marlborough was held on Fourth-day, the 
1st inst. The morning was very unfavorable, 
rain and sleet making the roads bad and a 
close carriage with plenty of wraps neces- 
sary. 

A ride of seven miles from West Chester, 
occupying nearly 13 hours, brought us to the 
village. 

The meeting-house, school house and a few 
dwellings clustering near, form the settle- 
ment. 

The meeting-house is of moderate size, 
built of brick, in a large enclosure containing 
ample sheds, and has a burying-ground 
adjoining. 

The school house belongs to the meeting. 
It is now rented for public school purposes. 
The Preparative Meeting school is held in 
one end of the meeting-house. 


The meeting convened at 10 A.M. Friends 
were rather slow in gathering, owing, prob- 
ably, to the stormy morning, and there were 
not a great many present, but the scholars 
were brought in, and, twenty-six being in 
attendance, the house was quite well filled. 

The exercises of the firat meeting were 
mainly addressed to the children, about half 
of whom were not Friends. They listened with 
marked attention and interest. 


The business meeting was held jointly, a 
man serving as clerk and a woman as assiat- 
ant. There was little done besides readin 
the report of the School Committee an 
appoiating a few to make the necessary col- 
lections for meeting the expenses of the year. 
The report of the school was very satisfac- 
tory. The members of the Preparative Meet- 
ing are educated free; all others pay at the 
rate of fifty cents per week. Should there 
be a deficiency at the close of the year, it is 
to be made up, pro rata, by those members 
who send to the school. 


There is at present no Firat day school; an 
effort was made to start one, but it failed. 
From the number of children in attendance 
at the meeting it seems quite evident that the 
difficulty does not lie in that direction. 


There is the same complaint in this meet- 
ing that is found in very many other locali- 
ties—so few of the members attend mid-week 
meeting; the fear was expressed by one that 
it would have to be laid down eventually. 
We thought there was no need for discour- 
agement with such a flourishing school in 
their midst. 


We were kindly conveyed by Friends of 
Marlborough to Kennett Square late in the 
afternoon, and next morning (Fifth day) vis- 
ited the Martin Academy, founded by Samuel 
Martin iv 1873, and by his will left to Ken- 
nett Square Preparative Meeting. 

This isa much larger meeting than Marl- 
borough, and when the scholars were all 
seated the house was well filled for a week- 
day meeting. 

Two of the visiting Frien1?s spoke at some 
length. 

The business meeting was held separately. 
On the women’s side there was nothing to 
claim attention. A little matter, on which the 
joint action of women was required, came 
before men’s meeting, but, the women having 
adjourned, it was left over. It struck us that 
it is always best for one meeting to communi- 
cate with the other before concluding the 
business; but better than all is the plan 
adopted at Marlborough. It is far more in 
accordance with the social usages of the 
present time to hold business meetings in 
joint session. There is great waste of labor 
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in keeping two sets of records, and less time 
would be required to conduct the business. 

We were quite satisfied that women will 
take their full share of the work by the evi- 
dence given at Marlborough, and that a better 
understanding of the questions brought up in 
the meeting can be reached by their being 
considered jointly. 

These two Preparative Meetings, with what 
is known as Old Kennett, form Kennett 
Monthly Meeting, a component part of 
Western Quarterly Meeting, of and belonging 
to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 
“Twelfth month 4th, 1880. 
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Scraps oF THouGHT AND FEELING—A 
neat and beautifully printed pocket volume 
of ninety-nine pages. These short essays on 
various religious subjects all have a practical 
bearipg on character. They were contributed 
separately to Friends’ Intelligencer over the 
signature of “J. J.,” and have been collected 
by the author into an attractive little book, 
which may be read in quiet moments as an 
aid to serious thought. As the book was in- 


tended mainly for private circulation, the- 


price has been fixed at cost—30 cents. It is 
for sale at Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch 
street. 





Tue Jewish PeorLe.—The intelligence, 
which comes to us over the Atlantic, of the 
recent unfriendly action of the great German 
chancellor toward the Jewish people of the 
German Empire will arouse the surprise, and 
perhaps the indignation, of the civilized 
world. But the disposition to deal with the 
children of Israel according to the golden 
rule of Christian ethics is not yet universal 
among those who are most zealous in the as- 
sertion of Christian dogma; and we see that 
whenever race prejudice or religious hatred 
is appealed, to it promptly responds and 
manifests itself unmistakably. Doub:less the 
German rulers expect to avail themselves of 
these dark powers in this crusade. Says the 
Ledger of this city : 

“No doubt it was of great use to the rob- 


ber kings and brutal crusaders of the middle 
ages to be able to count upon this hatrgd to 


appeal to it, and to have a strong religious 
fanaticism to back them in their extortions 
upon wealthy Jews. Even in our own time 
there have been goodly men who have taken 
a sort of judicial comfort in the revival of 
Hebrew disabilities at Saratoga, Manhattan 
Beach and elsewhere, as sustaining prophecy.” 

And the world has not yet quite outgrown 
the dark ages. 

But enlightened peoples everywhere, who 
are freed from the gloomy influences of the 
centuries of darkness known as the middle 
ages, should let their v.ices be heard in pro- 
test against the proscription of any portion of 
the human family by prince or statesman, 
however great his power, or however deep his 
presumed wisdom. We must believe that to 
expel the Israelites from Germany, or to cur- 
tail their privileges as citizens, would be not 
only a great wrong, shocking to the best eense 
of this age, but a measure of folly, economi- 
cally considered. 

The Hebrew race are excellent citizens 
wherever they are found, and among their 
ranks are many who are eminent in science, 
literature and the arts, while as a people it is 
admitted that there are none more law-abid- 
ing, though the laws of some nations of pro- 
fessing Christendom are yet, so far as Israel 
is concerned, far from accord with the law of 
righteousness. 





Cart Scaurzon Inpian Ponicy.--Friends 
of the Indian and of essential justice in the 
administration of the government will read 
with deep interest the annual report of Carl 
Schurz, Secretary of the Interior, to the 
President. We are especially interested in 
his review of the subject of Indian policy, 
and are glad to note his conclusions in regard 
to the proper line of conduct to be pursued 
toward our brethren of the wilds. He does 
not believe the maintenance of large reserva~ 
tions against the pressure of white emigration 
will be permanently practicable, but deems 
it better that the care of the government be 
directed to such advancement of the tribes in 
the arts of civilized life as will make them 
competent to become landholders and self- 
supporting citizens. 

He describes the policy which the govern- 
ment has pursued toward the Indian as being 
“To respect such rights as the Indians have 
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in the land they occupy; to make changes 
only when such lands were found to be un- 
suitable for agriculture and herding; to ac- 
quaint the Indians with the requirements of 
civilized life by education; to introduce 
among them various kinds of work, by prac- 
tical impulee and instruction; gradually to 
inspire them with a sense of responsibility 
through the ownership of private property 
and a growing dependence for their support 
upon their own efforts; to afford to them all 
facilities of trade consistent with their safety, 
as to the dispesition of the products of their 
labor and industry for their own advantage; 
to allot to them Jands in severalty with indi- 
vidual ownership and a fee simple title, in- 
alienable for a certain period; then, with 
their consent and for their benefit, to dispose 
of such lands as they cannot cultivate and 
use themselves to the white settlers; to dis- 
solve, by gradual steps, their tribal cohesion 
and merge them in the body politic as inde- 
pendent and self relying men, invested with 
all the rights which other inhabitants of the 
country possess.” : 

For this year the Secretary states the re. 
sults of Indian agricultural labor to be more 
than doubled in quantity and value when 
compared with those of 1876. Statistics 
show that 482,728 acres of land have the past 
year been cultivated, and this is an average 
of 1% acres to each one of the entire Indian 
population, estimated as 260,000. 

A safe title to their lands would greatly 
stimulate agricultural enterprise among the 
Indians, and the Secretary favors a law of 
Congress giving them a fee simple title to 
their farms, inalienable for a certain number 
of years, uatil they may be presumed to have 
overcome the improvident habits in which a 
large part of the present generation have 
grown up. Secretary Schurz adds: 


‘**T look upon it as the most essential step 
in the solution of the Indian problem. It 
will inspire the Indians with a feeling of as- 
surance as to the permanency of their owner- 
ship of the lands they occupy and cultivate; 
it will give them a clear and legal standing 
as landed proprietors in the courts of law; it 
will secure to them, for the first time, fixed 
homes under the protection of the same law 
under which white men own theirs; it will 
eventually open to settlement by white men 
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the large tracts of Jand now belonging to the 
reservations, but not used by the Indians. It 
will thus put the relations between the In- 
dians and their white neighbors in the west- 
ern country upon a new basis, by gradually 
doing away with the system of Jarge reserva- 
tions, which has so frequently produced these 
ercroachments, which in the past have led to 
so much cruel injustice and so many disas- 
trous collisions. It will aleo, by the sale, 
with their consent, of reservation lands not 
used by the Indians, create for the benefit of 
the Indians a fund, which will gradually re- 
lieve the government of those expenditures 
which have now to be provided for by appro- 
priations. It will be the most effective meas- 
ure to place Indians and white men upon an 
equal footing as to the protection and re- 
straints of laws common to both. 

“T desire, also, to call attention once more 
to the bill repeatedly introduced in Congress 
extending over Indian reservations the juris- 
dictions of the courts of the States or Terri- 
tories in which such reservations are located, 
giving the Indians standing in such courts 
and securing to them the full benefit of the 
laws. I venture to express the hope that 
Congress may not adjourn again without hav- 
ing taken action upon these important mat- 
ters, 0 essential to the progress and security 
of our Indian wards,” 


He also calls attention to the introduction 
of freighting and mechanical pursuits as civ- 
ilizing and economic agencies, and declares 
that the employing of Indians with their 
ponies has proved one of the most beneficent 
innovations ever made in Indian manage- 
ment, introducing thousands of restless, idle 
and otherwise shiftless Indians to habits of 
industry and thrift. 


The number of Indian youths learning 
trades at workshops has doubled during the 
past year, and great success has attended the 
employment of Indian workmen at the agen= 
cies. In many cases they are making brick 
and constructing houses for their own use. 

The Secretary desires to increase largely 
the present small number of Indiar indus- 
trial boarding schools, calling attention to 
the great success of those at Hampton, Va., 
and at Carlisle, Pa., and he believes that 
the youth so trained will not be so liable as 
formerly to relapse into the habits of savage 
life on returning to their homes. 

Another important civilizing agency intro. 
duced by the present administration is the or- 
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ganization of an Indian police force at forty 
agencies. The Secretary says: 


“Tt impresses the minds of the Indians 
with the authority of law; it discountenances 
and discourages their traditional practice of 
taking persozal revenge for injuries received ; 
it imbues them with a sense of duty and in- 
dividual responsibility ; it accustoms a con- 
siderable number of young men among them 
to a moral discipline formerly unknown to 
them ; it inspires them with the pride of good 
conduct, as only men of exemplary habits are 
kept on the police force, it being the rule that 
every one of them who renders himself guilty 
of any transgression affecting his character is 
immediately discharged; it strengthens the 
authority of the government as against that 
of the chiefs by the active support of the Ie- 
dians themselves, and thus prepares them for 
the dissolution of their tribal relations and 
their incorporation in the great body of 
American people.” 








DIED. 


CHANDLER.—On Fourth-day, Twelfth month Ist, 
1880, of pneumonia, at his residenee, Alpine Hill, 
Del., Marshall Smith Chandler, son of the late Jesse 
Chandler, of Delaware, and last surviving brother 
of William Penn Chandler, of Philadelphia, in his 
66th year. 

CHANDLER.—On Twelfth month 4th, 1880, in 
Philadelphia, Emma B., wife of D. Webster Chand- 
ler, and daughter of Phebe and the late John W. 
Babb, in her 50th year. 

HANCE.—On Twelfth month 2d, 1880, Joseph S. 
Hance, aged 68 years; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 

HAWXA#URST.—On Twelfth month 3d, 1880, 
Maria S., wife of Daniel K. Hawxhurst, formerly of 
Norristown, Pa.; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia. 

JONES.—On Eleventh month 29th, 1880, at the 
residence of James Van Houton, Philadelphia, 
Rachel H., widow of Jesse Jones, in her 81st year. 

LEWIS.—On Eleventh month 28th, 1880, after a 
short illness, in Philadelphia, William C., son of 
Maria and the late Stanley T. Lewis. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On Twelfth month 5th, 1880, at 
the residence of her parents, Chelten Hills, Pa., 
Cynthia S., wife of Robert C. Lippincott; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

TOWNSEND.—On the 31st of Tenth month, 1880, 
at the residerce of her daughter, Mary T. Myers, in 
Marshall co., Iowa, Mary B., widow of David Towns- 
end, in the 9lst year of her age; a member of 
Salem Quarterly Meeting, O. 

She was an ardent co-worker with Lucretia Mott, 
Mary A. Wright, Lydia P. Brinton and others in the 
anti-slavery movement, and was a consistent member 
of the Free-labor Assuciation in Philadelphia fifty 
years ago. 

Many a poor, panting fugitive has been sheltered 
and fed under her roof, and then sent in her carriage 
to the next station of the underground railroad— 
north. 

It is rather remarkable that three such fast friends 
and co-laborers should be taken so near together. 
First Mary T. Wright, then my dear mother, and 
lastly Lucretia Mott. C. C. 
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From the Public Ledgor. 


THE HEAVENS DURING THE COMING MONTH. 


The most conspicuous objects during the 
moonless evenings of the coming month wilk 
be the planets Jupiter and Saturn. They 
will be nearly in the meridian and but a few 
degrees distant from each other. Jupiter is 
now receding from the earth and sun, and 
the ‘conditions that have rendered this au- 
tumn so favorable for observing him will rot 
return again for twelve years. He is still, 
however, a beautiful object, even with a small 
telescope. Some of his satellites are always 
visible, and interesting phenomena connected 
with them may frequently be noticed. Some- 
times they go behind or in front of the planet; 
sometimes into his shadow and disappear 
without any apparent cause, and sometimes 
their shadows—small, round, dark spots— 
cross his disk. The times of all these are 
given in advance in a nautical almanac. 
There is also to be observed the “red spot”’ 
on his disk—an oblong, dark red object, in 
the southern hemisphere, which revolves with 
the planet, and so is visible sometime during 
every night; for this great planet, though his 
equator is ten times as long as the earth’s, 
completely revolves on his axis in only ten 
hours. The dark belts on his surface are also. 
visible with a small telescope. The most: 
conspicuous of them are now clustered 
around his equator. 

Saturn will be a little to the east of Jupi- 
ter and considerably fainter. He is also past 
his opposition and less bright than two 
months ago. But the heavens will be eearch- 
ed in vain for a more beautiful object. The 


rings which envelop him, the little dots of 


satellites around him and the soft yellow 
light of his disk make him well worth study- 
ing in a good telescope. We now see the 
south side of his rings. In 1878 their edge 
was turned toward us, and the rings appeared 
as a thin wire extending out on each side of 
the disk. In 1885 they will be seen at their 
greatest opening, at an inclination of 27 de- 
grees. Now they are in a fair position for 
observation, the dark opening between the 
inner ring and the planet showing distinctly. 
These rings must move around the planet 
or they would not be stable, just as a top falls 
when it stops spinning. Mathematical analy- 
sis shows, algo, that they cannot be liquid or 
continuously solid. What they probably are 
is a collection of small satellites, or meteoric 
bodies, so close together that they reflect the 
sunlight as one solid body, but each one pur- 
suing his owa path around his primary. 
Venus will be an evening star. Now she 
is about as bright as Jupiter, but gradually 
increases in brilliancy through the month, 
while the latter wanes; so that she will soon 
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be, just after sunset, the most conspicuous ob- 
ject, not only in the western sky, but in the 
whole heavens. 


Mercury will be morning star, and invisible 
to the naked eye. 

Mars will be quite close to mercury. Just 
before sunrise on the morning of the 30th the 
old moon will pass withio a half of a degree 
of both Mercury and Mars. Neither planet 
is favorably situated for observation. 

Uranus rises about midnight. 

Neptune is in the Constellation Aries, about 
as far east of Saturn as Saturn is from Jupi- 
ter. Neither of the latter can be seen by the 
unaided eye. 

Stepping outside the limits of our Solar 
system, the eastern stars will be the most 
striking. During the evening Orion, i» all 
his incomparable brightness, will be rising 
from the horizon. The interesting groups of 
the Hyades and Pleiades, in the Bull, will be 
just above him, while closely following will 
be the Great and Little Dogs, with their 
leading brilliants, Sirius and Procyon. Far- 
ther to the north will be the bright Capella, 
and towards the horizon the twins, Castor and 
Pollux. The Dipper will be low in the north 
and in the northwest Vega, in the Harp, will 
just be setting, followed by the Northern 
Cross, in the Swan. Southwest of the Zenith 
the —_ square of Pegasus will be conspicu- 

almost directly overhead will be the 
W of Cassiopeia. 

Fall moon is on the 16th. On the morn- 
ing of the 17th, about six minutes before five 
o’clock,a star of the third magnitude in 
Gemini is occulted by the moon. Such oc- 
cultations are by no means uncommon, as 
the moon, in the course of her erratic path, 
frequently hides stars from view. But this 
one is so bright that the phenomenon ma 
be satisfactorily watched with a small tele- 
scope. The suddenness of the disappearance 
is very striking—shining with full brightness 
at one instant, at the next it is gone. This 
shows the absence of any appreciable atmos- 
phere to the moon, and also the inappreciable 


be gradually hidden. 


At 5 o’clock on the morning of the 21st 
the sun enters the sign Capricornua, and win- 
ter, as astronomers count it, begins, while, in 
seeming contradiction, but ten days later, the 
earth arrives at the point of its orbit nearest 
the sun. 

As if bidding a sad adieu to the old year, 
the sun's face the last morning at rising is 
partly hidden by an eclipse. But by 8.41 
o’clock it:recovers its full brightness. ‘I. S. 


Haverford College Observatory, Eleventh month 
26th, 1880. 





THE NAVAJOES—THE RICHEST TRIBE OF IN- 


DIANS IN THE WORLD. 
The Daily New Mexican, published at Santa 


Fé, has some interesting statements in regard 


to the Navajo tribe of Indians. They are 


now under the agency of Captain Bennett of 
the U.S. A., who is deeply intereste@ in his 


work, and who furnishes these particulars to- 


the reporter of the New Mexican: 


‘The reservation of the Navajoes, includ- 


ing a fifteen mile extension granted them last: 


winter, includes over 5,000,000 acres of land. 


Of this a large part is unfit for cultivation, 
agriculturally or for grazing purposes, because- 
of the scarcity of water, and it was this fact 


which secured the above mentioned extension, 
which gave the Indians several thousand acres: 
of good farm and agricultural land. So far 
but little of this recently acquired land has- 
been taken hold of by the red owners and 
worked, but in spite of this they now have- 
under cultivation something like 10,000 acres: 
upon which they raise corn, vegetables of 


different kinds, melons and a small quantity 
of wheat. The land upon which they pasture: 


their flocks and herds contains very fine grass 


as well as water, part of the extension in the 


vicinity of Farmington being used fur the 
purpose. 

“The Navajo Indians are now an immense 
tribe, and from the observation of those liv- 
ing among them their numbers seem to be on 
the increase. Counting males and females: 


there are now but few less than 18,000 of 


them, nearly 4,000 of them being men over 
sixteen years of age. The employees of the 
agency hear of but few deaths, while the 
births are numerous and frequent. Captain 
Bennett states that since he has been their 
agent he has known of not a single death, but: 
has frequently been called upon to note births.. 


Y | If outward signs are to be taken then the 


tribe of the Navajo Indians is one of the very 
few which is not dying out, but growing in 
numbers yearly. Indeed, Captain Bennett, 
who has made the closest possible investiga- 
tions into this matter, estimates that the Na- 
vajoes are increasing at the rate of from 800: 
to a 1,000 each year. 

“That their tribe is the richest on the con- 
tinent is evident from their possessions, and’ 
this fact has been a most potent reason for 
the comparatively peaceful attitude of these. 
Indians toward the whites. At the time of 
the terrible whipping administered them by 
Kit Carson they learned that to go to war 
wi.h the whites meant to be made poor, and, 
though eince that the young men of the tribe 
have often been on the point of breaking out, 
the caution of the old warriors, who remem— 
bered their last experience, has always had a 
restraining effect. An estimate of the pro- 
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-stop it the people of New Mexico will be sorry 


of trial were represented, not felt. 
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EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


There is steady progress all over the world 
in the recognition of the claims of womeu to 
the best educational facilities. France has 
agricultural echools for girlz. One of the 
chief is near Rouen, which is said to have 
been begun with a capital of one frane by a 
Sister of Charity and two little discharged 
prison girls, and to be now worth $165,000. 
This establishment has 300 girls, from six to 
eighteen. The farm, entirely cultivated by 
them, is over 400 acres in extent. Twenty- 
five sisters form the staff of teachers. More 
than one medal of the French Agricultural 
Society has been awarded to this establish- 
ment at Darnetel, and the pupils are in great 
demand all over Normandy, on account of 
their skill. They go out as stewards, gard- 
eners, farm managers, dairy women and 
laundresses. Each girl has, on leaving, an 
outfit and a small sum of money, earned in 
spare hours. If they want a home they can 
always return to Darnetel, which they are 
taught to regard as home. It is noteworthy, 
also, that a woman has just been placed in an 
important educational position in France. It 
is Mlle. Juliette Dodu who has been appointed 
by M. Jules Ferry delegate-general tor the 
inspection of the schools established for the 
reception of little children under six years of 
age. Mile. Dodu last year received the rib- 
bon of the Legion of Honor for splendid con- 
duct during the war. In England many 
women are now residing at Cambridge in at- 
tendance on lectures; and a memorial ad- 
dressed to the Vice Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, praying that the Senate 
will grant to properly qualified women the 
rigkt of admission to examinations for uni- 
versity degrees and to the degrees, has been 
widely signed. In this country the number 
of colleges and universities offering their lec- 
tures to women is yearly increasing.—JInde. 
pendent. 


perty now owned by the whole tribe, made 
from the statements of the Indians them- 
eelves and of white men who have lived upon 
the reservation for years past, gives as a result 
that the Navajoes own 900,000 sheep, 40,000 
‘horses, 300,000 goats and eight or nine hun- 
dred cattle. The tribe has hitherto paid little 
attention to the raising of cattle, but they 
have lately determined to exchange some of 
their sheep and horses for cattle, and are now 
making arrangements to that end. As an in- 
‘stance of what a source of wealth their sheep 
alone are to them, suffice it to mention that 
jast season the Navajoes clipped 900,000 
pounds of wool, selling 800,000 pounds and 
makiog int» blankets the remainder. These 
herds of horses and flocks of sheep and goats 
are of course increasing rapidly, and the 
tribe is becoming richer every year. 

“Concerning the selling of liquor to the 
Navajoes, Captain Bennett spoke very earn- 
-estly and indignantly. 

“*Why,’ said he, ‘there is but one thing 
about it; if this thing is allowed to continue 
the people of New Mexico are never for a day 
safe from an outbreak of the Navajoes. The 
tribe is disposed to be peaceful, all their 
tastes, inclinations and their self interest dis- 
pose them that way, but if this thing of sell- 
ing whiskey to them keeps on there will be 
trouble. The Indians have no difficulty in 
obtaining liquor ; there is not a Mexican town 
within seventy miles from Fort Wingate 
where liquor is not sold to the Navajoes open- 
ly. . . . Selling whiskey to the Navajoes 
is a crime heavily punishable, and if the 
people of New Mexico want to save them- 
selves an outbreak of these Iodians they will 
take some measures to stop the selling of 
liquor to them on and off the reservation. I 
should do all in my power to assist any one 
sent out to investigate the matter, and there 
will be no difficulty in getting testimony from 
‘the Indians. This thing is growing woree 
every day, and if some effort is not made to 















































THE briefest biography ever written of mor- 
tal man is given in the Bible in a single line: 
“And Enoch walked with God, and he was 
not, for God took him.” Is it possible for any 
of us in these modern days to so live that we 
may walk with God? ‘This is a vital ques- 
tion of far more importance than those other 
questions of “what shall we eat, and what 
shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ?” which are constantly pressing upon 
us with importunate demands. Can we walk 
with God in the shop, in the office, in the 
household and on the street? When men ex- 
asperate us, and work wearies us, and the 
children fret, and the servants annoy, and 
our best laid plans fall to pieces, and our cas- 
tles in the air are dissipated like bubbles that 


some time in the future.’ ” 





THERE were in Jesus all the natural appe- 
‘tites of mind and body. Relaxation and 
friendship were dear to Him; so were sua- 
light and life. Hunger, pain, death, He 
could feel them all, and shrank from them. 
He suffered being tempted, from the forces of 
desire. But there was obedience at the ex- 
pense of tortured natural feeling. Remem- 
‘ber this, for the way in which some speak of 
His sinlessness destroys the reality of temp- 
tation, and converts the whole of His history 
into a mere fictitious drama, in which scenes 
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break at a breath, then can we walk with 
God? That religion which fails us in the 
every-day trials and experiences of life has 
somewhere in ita flaw. It should be more 
than a plank to sustain us in the rushing 
tide and land us exhausted and dripping on 
the eternal shore. It ought, if it come from 
above, to be always, day by day, to our souls 
as the wings of a bird, bearing us away from 
and beyond the impediments which seek to 
hold us down. If the Divine Love be a con- 
scious presence, an indwelling force with us, 
it will do this.—Selected. 





GO, FEEL WHAT I HAVE FELT. 


YW Written by a young lady who was told that she was 
& monomaniac in her hatred of alcoholic liquors. 


Go, feel what I have felt, 
Go, bear what I have borne; 
Sink ’neath a blow a father dealt 
And the cold, proud world’s scorn. 
Thus struggle on from year to year, 
Thy sole relief the scalding tear. 


Go, weep as I have wept 
O’er a loved father’s fall; 
See every cherished promise swept, 
Youth’s sweetness turned to gall; 
Hope's faded flowers strewed all the way 
That led me up to woman’s day. 


Go, kneel as I have knelt— 
Implore, beseech and pray; 
Strive the besotted heart to melt, 
The downward course to stay ; 
Be cast with bitter curse aside— 
Thy prayers burlesqued, thy tears defied. 


Go, stand where I have stood, 
And see the strong man bow, 
With gnashing teeth, lips bathed in blood, 
And cold and livid brow; 
Go, catch his wandering glance, and see 
There mirrored his soul’s misery. 


Go, hear what I have heard— 
The sobs of sad despair, 
As memory feeling’s fount hath stirred, 
And its revealings there 
Have told him what he might have been 
Had he the drunkard’s fate foreseen. 


Go to thy mother’s side, 

And ber crushed spirit cheer: 
Thine own deep anguish hide, 

Wipe from her cheek the tear; 
Mark her dimmed eye, her furrowed brow, 
The gray that streaks her dark hair now, 
The toil-worn frame, the trembling limb, 
And trace the ruin back to him 
Whose plighied faith, in early youth, 
Promised eternal love and truth; 
But who, forsworn, hath yielded up 
This promise to the deadly cup, 
And led her down from love and light, 
From all that made her pathway bright, 


Aud chained her there, ’mid want and strife, 


That lowly thing—a drunkard’s wife! 
And stamped on childhood’s brow so mild 
That withering blight—a drunkard’s child! 


























Go, hear, and see, and feel, and know, 
All that my soul hath felt and known. 

Then look within the wine cup’s glow; 
See if its brightness can atone ; 

Think if its flavor you would try, 

If all proclaimed—’Tis drink and die. 


Tell me I hate the bowl— 
Hate is a feeble word ; 
I loathe, abhor, my very soul 
By strong disgust is stirred. 
— Advocate of Holiness. 


—___—__-~er  —____—__ 


THE BONE CAVES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


From the “ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences.” 


Prof. Leidy remarked that in the early 
part of August, in Company with Dr. T. C. 
Porter of Easton, he had visited Hartman’s 
Cave, in the vicinity of Stroudsburg, Pa. 

The cave is situated about five miles from 
Delaware Water Gap in a ridge which eepa- 
rates Cherry Valley from the valleys of the 
Pocono and McMichael’s Creeks, The ridge 
is an aoticlinal fold of the Helderberg or 
Upper Silurian limestone, and the cave occu- 
pies the axis of the fold and opens in the 
face of a cliff formed by a cross-section of the 
ridge. An accumulation of debris forms a 
slope at the base of the cliff, and above the 
debris and just below the arching roof of the 
cave a low passage way has long been known 
into which adventurous boys would creep. 

Explorations were commenced by having 
& passage dug through the debris to the en- 
trance of the cave, and then extending the 
trench within the latter for upwards of a 
hundred feet, and to a depth sufficient to 
walk erect. At one place within the cave the 
digging was carried to the rock floor. It 
would thus appear that the cave is occupied 
by a bed of clay about 10 feet in depth. On 
this is a thin layer of stalagmite and on this. 
again about a foot of black friable earth 
miogled with animal and vegetal remains. 

No remains have been found imbedded in 
the clay nor on the rocky floor in the pit dug 
through the latter. 

Prof, Leidy supposed that during the gla- 
cial period a stream of water from melting 
snow and ice ata higher level had made a 
passage way through the fissured lime-tone of 
the anticlinal axis and had left in it the 
abundant clay deposit. When the cave ceased 
to be a water course the layer of stalagmite 
was formed and subsequently the more friable 
earth accumulated from materials, such as 
dust and leaves, blown in and miugled with 
the remains of animals, occupants of the- 
cave, and of their food. The recess of the 
cave above the clay floor appears to have 
been too small to be inbabited by the larger 
carnivorous animals or man, and therefore no- 
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large entire bones of these have been found 
in the ossiferous stratum. 

Most of the remains collected to the present 
time were exhibited by Prof. Leidy, and con- 
sist of the following: 

Numerous fragments and splinters of limb 
bones of smaller and large animais, many or 
most of which exhibit the marks of being 
gnawed, whether by rodents or small carni- 
vores is somewhat uncertain. A few also 
show the marks of canine teeth, of medium 
sized carnivores. Some of the splinters per- 
tain to such large and strong bones as to ren- 
der it questionable whether they were pro- 
duced by even our largest carnivores, and 
probably are the remnants of human feasts, 
in which the bones were crushed to obtain the 
marrow. Numerous bones and fragments of 
others of the smaller and emallest animals. 
These include especially limb bones, and 
lower jaws, and less frequently skulls, frag— 
ments of others and vertebre. Many of these 
are also gnawed, while many are not. 

The fragments of larger bones may be sup- 
posed to have been conveyed into the cave by 
small carnivores. A few pieces of bone are 
somewhat charred ; and a small fragment of 
a lower jaw, containing a molar tooth, of the 
Bison, a!so apparently exbibits the marks of 
fire. This probably is a remnant from a 
human feast, which may have been carried 
into the cave by some small gleaner. 

All the bones and fragments together 
amount to about halfa bushel. Most of them 
pertain to animals of a kind still living, 
though some of these no longer belong to the 
fauna of our State, and a few of the remains 
are those of extinct animals. How far the 
remains of different species are cotemporary 
is uncertain, though it is most probable that 
they were introduced through a long succes— 
sion of years from the time following the 
glacial period. 

The remains of extinct animals consist of 
an incisor tooth and half a dozen molars of 
the great rodent Castoroides ohioensis, and 
portions of the upper aud lower jaw, with 
teeth of a young Peccary, the Dicotyles nasu- 
tus, previously known only from a single 
fragment of an upper jaw, discovered in In- 
diana. 

The remains of animals no longer living in 
Pennsylvania are as follows: 

Bones and teeth of the Caribou or Wood- 
land Reindeer, Rangifer caribou. 

A fragment of the lower jaw containing 
the last molar tooth of the Bison, B. ameri- 
canus, 

Many lower jaw halves, and other bones 
and teeth of the Wood-rat, Neotoma floridana. 
Most of these are of comparatively large size, 


and of the character of similar remains re- 


ferred by Prof. Baird to a supposed extinct 
species, with the name of Neotoma magister. 

Remains of other mammals are as follow: 
Lynx, Felis canadensis; Wolf, Canis lupus; 
Gray Fox, Vulpes virginianus; Skunk, Me- 
phites mephitica; Weasel, Putorius ermineus; 
Raccoon, Procyon lotor; Mo'e, Scalops aqua- 
ticus; Dusky Bat, Vespertilio fuscus; Little 
Brown Bat, V. subulatus; Woodchuck, Areto- 
mys monax; Porcupine, Erethizon dorsatus ; 
Beaver, Castor fiber; Muskrat, Fiber zibe- 
thicus; Gray Squirrel, Sciurus carolinensis; 
Ground Squirrel, Tamias striatus; Gray Rab- 
bit, Lepus sylvaticus; Meadow Mouse, Arvi- 
cola riparius; White-footed Mouse, Hespero- 
mys leucopus; Deer, Cervus virginianus; Elk, 
Cervus canadensis. 

Among the remains none have been iden- 
tified as positively pertaining to our domestic 
animals, unless, perhaps, a pair of specimens 
are to be referred to this category. The spe- 
cimens are the complete isolated first and 
second large molars of a foetal or new-born 
Horse! 

The collection further contains numerous 
bird- bones, chiefly of the Wild ‘Turkey, Me- 
leagris gallopavo; some of turtles, the Box 
Turtle, Cistudo clausa; the Snapper, Chelydra 
serpentina, etc. ; and others of several species 
of snakes. 

In the same stratum were also found a num- 
ber of shells of mollusks, chiefly Heiiz albo- 
labris, H. alternata, and H. tridentata. Also 
a valve of Unio complanatus. 

Of vegetal remains there were a few 
small fragments of charcoal, and many seeds, 
consisting of those of the Dogwood, Cornus 
florida; Pig nut, Carya porcina, and Waluut, 
Juglans nigra. 

The human remains are of an interesting 
character. One is a large stone celt of hard 
brown slate, obtained from the bone earth 
some distance within the caye. There are five 
bone awls, several of which exhibit marks of 
guawing. Some of these were found in the 
cave, and others in the outside debris. An 
implement consists of the prong of an antler 
worked so as to be barbed on one side, and 


was probably used as a needle for making 4 


nets. 

A small implement of bone resembles in 
its present condition a crochet needle such as 
is now employed by ladies in making worsted 
work. It is much gnawed away on one side, 
and looks as if it may have been like an 
ordinary needle with a perforation, and this 
now rendered incomplete from the gnawing. 

Another implement is a fish-hook worked 
out of bone. 

Such bone implements are among the rarest 
of human relics in our portion of the coun- 


try. 
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Another remurkable relic is a cone shell 
bored through the axis asa bead. The shell 
is a marine species, Conus tornatus, found on 
the western coast of Central America. Its 
presence among the cave remains would indi- 
cate an extended intercourse among the 
inhabitants of early times. 

The investigation of the interesting collec. 
tion of remains had led Prof. L. to examine 
a small collection of bones in the Museum of 
the Academy, which had been presented up- 
wards of thirty years ago, as a sample of 
many of the same kind discovered in Dur- 
ham Cave, Bucks county, Pa. The cave 
appears to have since been obliterated in the 
quarrying of limestone. At the time of the 
presentation of the specimens of bones they 
were recognized as pertaining to existing spe- 
cies of animals and were therefore regarded 
as of little interest, though fortunately they 
have been preserved. 

Prof. Leidy remarked that these bones 
were of the same character as those of Hart- 
man’s Cave, and he had distinguished among 
them the following: 

The Black Bear, Ursus americanus; Rac- 
coon, Skunk, Gray Fox, Deer, Moose, Alce 
americanus; Woodland Reindeer, Bison, Gray 
Squirrel, Rabbit, Beaver, Muskrat, Porcu- 
pine, Woodchuck, Woodrat, Wild Turkey, 
Box Tortoise, Snapper, Snake, Sturgeon and 
Catfish. 

The examination of these collections show 
that the exploration of small caves may not 
only prove of ethnographic value, but serve 
to give us information relative to the early 
fauna of the country. Thirty years ago Prof. 
Baird gave an account of the exploration of 
some bone caves in this State. He refers to 
@ vast accumulation of remains in one of the 
caves, and remarks that the number of spe- 
cies of mammalia found is twice that of pre- 
sent existing species in Pennsylvania. It is 
to be regretted that no further account has 
yet been given of the species to which the 
remains belong. 


———~0— ——___—_ 


Trura is the nursing mother of genius. 
No man can be absolutely true to himself, es- 
chewing cant, compromise, servile imitation 
and complaisance, without becoming original ; 
for there is in every creature a fountain of 
life, which, if not choked back with stones 
and other rubbish, will create a fresh atmos- 
phere and bring to life fresh beauty.— Marga. 
ret Fuller. 


——_—__ + 2068 + —- ——— 


Bear with yourself, but do not flatter 
yourself. Work effectually and steadily at 
the correction of your faults, yet calmly and 
without the impatience of self love.—Fénelon. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC., FOR 
ELEVENTH MONTH. 


1879. 1880. 


Rain during some portion of the 


24 NOUTS....ssecersccererereeeeereeeeee 8 days. 7 days. 
Rain all, or nearly all, day.......... 0 1 
Snow, including very slight falls. 3 5 
Cloudy, without storms..... cccccese | 8 -— 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted....... 11 12 

30 30 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, ETO. 
1879. 1880. 
Mean temperature of 11th 

mo., per Penna. Hospital, 42.96 deg. 39.15 deg. 
Highest point attained dur- 

ING dO. AO...ccrcvccrecseseeee 73.00 68.00 
Lowest point reached dur- 

INE AG. AO..cccsvcsscccseseses, 19:00 14.00 
Rain during month per 

Penna. Hospital.......:s00«8 1.61 in. 1.96 in, 
Rain during the entira three 

fall months........ ocegumeen ° 3.34 5.73 
Deaths during the month, 

being five current weeks 

for 1879 and four for 1880 1,241 1,252 
Average of the mean temperatures of 

Eleventh month for the past 91 years 43.30 deg. 
Highest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1849 ...... «- 50.50 
Lowest mean temperature occurring dur- 

ing that entire period, 1793, 1827 and : 

1842...... woe ce ccccee -ceceseee ccccerescccccccee 38-00 

AUTUMN TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three fall 

Months Of 1879....ccccesseeeees eahowue «e. 56.58 deg. 
Mean temperature of the three fall 

months of )880........ wenenses daeaveeess e» 55.73 
Average of the fall temperatures for 

the past 91 years...ccccccrccccrcseccccceeee 54.87 
Highest fall mean occurring during 

that entire period, 1870......000-.s00 - 58.95 
Lowest fall mean occurring during 

that entire period, 1827.........0004 49.33 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1879. 1880. 

First MOnth cosseccessseeeeeee cee ecscco.e 2.01 in. S20 ii 
Second Month. .ccccccccrscccccccersece. 1 75 2.17 
Third month........... crecceccccecccecs 2-50 4.79 
Fourth month ........eceeee © cesses peo 7.06 2.93 
Fifth Month... 0000s secccsescreeseeeseee 1.31 0.57 
Sixth MOnth ....cccocccccccee secerscesee 7.85 1.99 
Seventh Month... .. .cccccccrecccccees 4.57 9 46 
Highth month.......00 sscccrccreccceees 8.43 5.58 
Ninth month ......0...cccccces cocccceee 1.29 1.68 
Tenth month........ ©2 coccee * ceceee eee 0.44 2.09 
Eleventh month.....ccccccccccssecceeee 1.61 1.96 

Total for 11 months of the year..39.62 35.39 


In commencing the review of this month we feel 
called upon to refer to the decease, on Eleventh 
month 19th, of the former compiler, Jacob M. Ellis 
— late father), in recollection of whose earnest 

esire, to us often expressed, we have endeavored 
to continue his reviews, using his records as far as 
he had completed them. 

We find as early as the 6th inst. snow was reported 
at St. Louis, Mo., while on the same date a cyclone 
occurred in Bucks county, Pa., doing considerable 
damage. 

On the 8th a number of miners were “ snow- 
bound” in Colorado, and, not having enough pro- 
visions for the entire party, some of them generous- 
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ly left to obtain assistance, and are reported t 
being five days reaching a place four miles distan. 
the snow being so deep and their sufferings so in- 
tense. 

On the 11th a cyclone took place at New Orleans, 
La., destroying considerable property and injuring 
a number of persons. 

On the 15th we note snow storms, continuing all 
day, at Wilmington and Fayetteville, N. 0. 

On the 18th the thermometer at Cheyenne, W. T., 
registered 16° below zero, and on the 19th extreme 
cold is reported all the way from North Platte to St. 
Louis, showing that a “cold wave” was rapidly 
traveling eastward, which reached us about the 
20th. At this time we have to record a severe 
freshet in the headwaters of the Delaware River, 
involving heavy losses on the lumbermen, while 
three days later the same river was frozen over 
from shore to shore at Bordentown, N. J., nearly 
stopping navigation. This cold snap extended as 
far south as Danville, Va., where the thermometer 
dropped to 17°. 

On the 24th there was skating on Fairmount dam, 
with light snow in the evening, followed, on the 
25th (Thanksgiving Day), with heavy snow, suffi- 
cient for the owners of “trotters” to enjoy them- 
selves behind the jingle of “merry eleigh bells.” 
The sleighing lasted in the city and suburbs until 
First-day noon. 

On the same day navigation of the Hudson River 
at Albany closed for the season, catching many of 
the boats below their usual winter quarters. This 
unexpected cold snap has entailed much loss of 
shippiog in many localities, and a number of per- 
sons have been frozen to death. 

Reviewing “ Peirce’s Record” for Eleventh month 
back to 1790, we note with some surprise that the 
month just closed has been the coldest, wish four 
exceptions, viz., 1793, 1827, 1842 and 1876, in which 
the lowest mean temperature reached was 38°, 
while this month reached that point within 1.15°. 

J. Pemberton Extis, 
Samus. H. Garriey. 


—————————————————————————————Se 
ITEMS. 


THE last session of the 46th Congress began on 
the 6th inst. 


Tere is a fresh issue of lava from Vesuvius, de- 
scending to the base of the cone. 


General Wittiam B. Hazen bas been appointed 
chief signal officer to succeed General Meyer, de- 
ceased. 


A Swiss company has bought two large tracts of 
land in eastern townships of Quebec, intending to 
settle immigrants thereon. 


Ay “ International Cotton Exposition Association” 
has been organized in A'lanta, Georgia. It is in- 
tended to hold a grand exposition of cotton, cotton 
products, machinery, etc., in that city next autumn. 


Tue Admiralty have received a despatch confirm- 
ing the report of the murder of the commander and 
six of the crew of Her Majesty’s schooner Sandfly, 
at the Solomon Islands in the South Pacific. The 
party were attacked while some of them were 
bathing. 


A vespatcH from London states: “The excite- 
ment over the Irish question is increasing. Lord 
Cranbrook (Conservative), speaking at Beach Hamp- 
stead last night, declared that as the government 
had failed to suspend the habeas corpus aet, if 


further outrages were committed the blood would be 
on their heads. 


THE increase in the acreage of cultivated soil in 
the United States during the past five years has been 
nearly 25,000,000 acres. If sown to wheat, and 
the average yield were only twelve bushels to the 
acre, the aggregate would be 300,000,000 bushels, 
or 6 bushels to every man, woman and child in the 
country, estimating the population at 50,600,000. 
These are startling figures, and yet they are not 
large enough. 


In relation to the oppression of the Jews, the 
Times’ Berlin correspondent says: ‘‘The Jewish 
question continues to attract much public attention. 
Newspapers are debating it, pamphlets are pouring 
forth, tumults are taking place among the students, 
and an occasional fracas still occurs in the streets. 
A large number of eminent Jews will meet to con- 
sider steps to defend themselves. It is proposed to 
establish a journal to support their cause.” 


Apvicgs from the Sandwich Islands, received in 
San Francisco last week, report an eruption of 
Mauna Loa, which is one of the grandest ever wit- 
nessed. It broke out on the 5th of last month, 
about six miles from the summit. Two great streams 
of lava were thrown out, one of which, at last ac- 
counts, was thirty miles in length, from one to two 
hundred yards wide and about twenty feet deep. 
Terrific explosions accompanied the flow, and the 
progress of the stream caused fears for the safety of 
Hilo, although the flow was apparently turning in 
another direction. 


THe Washington correspondent of the Public 
Ledger states : ‘The November debt statement shows 
a decrease in the public debt for the month of 
$3,609,261, and for the five months ending yester- 
day of over thirty-seven and a quarter million dol- 
lars. This is an exceedingly favorable exhibit com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year, 
when the reduction for the month was $800,000, and 
for five months a little over $11,000,000. The de- 
crease in the interest-bearing debt for the month 
just closed is nearly $4,200,000, the reduction hav- 
ing been confined to six per cent. bonds.” 


THERE are not many persons who appreciate the 
extent of our orange trade, or who realize what an 
enormous source of revenue the culture of this de- 
licious fruit may be made. On the 26th ultimo 
there were shipped from here on the Chicago, St. 
Louis and New Orleans Railroad eleven car loads of 
oranges, destined to Denver, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and Evansville. There were in this ship- 
ment 1,320 barrels, and, averaging the barrel at 300, 
we have a total of 396,000 sent in one day by one 
railroad to supply the increasing demand in the 
West for Louisiana’s juicy and luscious fruit, which 
is far superior to the oranges of Cuba, and even the 
much vaunted truit of Florida Between the lst of 
Uctober and the 26th there were shipped by the 
same road to the Western cities 21,000 barrels, a 
total of 6,000,000 oranges —New Orleans Democrat. 





NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
12th mo. 16th, Haddonfield, at Haddonfield, N. J. 
23d, Fishing Creek Half-year’s Meeting, 
Millville, Pa. 
25th, Scipio, North street, New York. 





CIRCULAR MEETING. 
12th mo, 19th, Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 























































































































































